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burst of wailing from the orphan. It is not felt in the pesti- 
lence, which slowly and sadly follows the march of the 
army, lingering over its scenes of blood. The greatest evil 
of war is not there. The sin lies deeper in man's nature. 
" It is written with a pen of iron, with the point of a diamond ; 
it is graven on the tablets of the heart and on the horns of 
your altars." It is in the general abasement of character ; in 
the substitution of the law of force for the law of love ; in 
basing the institutions of man upon selfishness, and not upon 
the moral nature. It is in the corrupting of Christianity — the 
veiling of the light of heaven, — the confounding of right and 
wrong. It is in the teaching that we can " love Corinth and 
not love the city of God — that we can love our own souls, and 
not love the children of God." It is in making the party, 
sectional, and national boundaries, the boundaries of the rela- 
tions soul with soul. It is in inscribing on the walls of the 
Gospel temple permission to destroy others for our own good — 
so that the profane and impious may cry out, "Aha ! aha ! see 
how these Christians love one another." If cursed be he who 
adds or detracts one word from the book of prophecy, let us 
tremble, if by any act or word by our pens or tongues, we 
take from our religion its very life, its inner spirit — so that it 
is without effect on our own souls, and powerless for the con- 
version of the world. 



WAR AND PEACE. 

BY HON. WILLIAM JAY, NEW YORK. 
WAR AS A REMEDY FOR WRONGS. 

A late period of our history furnishes a striking illustration 
of the imprudence of resorting to war as a mode of redressing 
injuries. In 1812 the United States declared war against 
Great Britain, on account of certain orders in council destruc- 
tive of neutral commerce; and also on account of the right 
claimed and exercised by Great Britain of impressing her na- 
tive subjects from the merchant vessels of other nations when 
on the high seas. The obnoxious orders were revoked before 
the news of the war reached England, and the contest was 
continued solely on account of impressment. Immediately on 
the receipt in America of the intelligence that the orders in 
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council bad been repealed, the British commanders proposed a 
suspension of hostilities, presuming that as one prominent 
cause of war was removed, peace might be restored. But the 
cabinet of Washington would listen to no accommodation. 
" As a principal object of the war is to obtain redress against 
the British practice of impressment," said the Secretary of 
State, " an agreement to suspend hostilities, even before the 
British government is heard from on the subject, might be con- 
sidered a relinquishment of this claim.* 

The greatest number of American seamen ever officially 
alleged to have been compulsorily serving in the British Navy 
was 800. To suppress this abuse, the United States drew the 
sword, and formally threw away the scabbard ; and the honor 
of the republic was pledged again and again to rescue her sea- 
men from this oppressive claim on the part of Great Britain. 
" The impressment of our seamen," say the committee of for- 
eign relations in 1813, " being deservedly considered a princi- 
pal cause of war, the war ought to be prosecuted until that 
cause is removed. To appeal to arms in defence of a right, 
and to lay them down again without securing it or a satisfacto- 
ry evidence of a good disposition in the opposite party to se- 
cure it, would be considered in no other light than a relinquish- 
ment of it. War having been declared, and the case of 
impressment being necessarily included as one of the most 
important causes, it is evident that it must be provided for in 
the pacification ; the omission of it in a treaty of peace, 
would not leave it on its former ground ; it would in effect 
he an absolute relinquishment ; an idea at which the feelings 
of every American must revolt." 

In the negotiations for peace the relinquishment by Great 
Britain of the right of impressment was made a sine qua non. 
" Your first duty will be to conclude a peace with Great Brit- 
ain, and you are authorized to do it, in case you obtain a sat- 
isfactory stipulation against impressment, one which shall 
secure under our flag protection to the crew. If this encroach- 
ment of Great Britain is not provided against, the United 
States have appealed to arms in vain. If your efforts to 
accomplish it should fail, all further negotiations will cease, 
and you will return home without delay ."f 

In a subsequent letter of instructions it is intimated to the 

* Am. State Papers, Vol. VIII, p. 333. t Ibid., pp. 429, 577. 
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commissioners that the treaty should secure wages from the 
British government to all American impressed seamen who 
shall be discharged under the treaty ! 

To secure our seamen from impressment, the whole country 
was subjected for about three years, to the burdens, hazards, 
and vicissitudes of war. Our commerce was swept from the 
ocean, our citizens oppressed with taxes, the villages on the 
Canadian frontier were laid in ashes, and the very metropolis of 
the republic captured, and its public edifices fired by foreign 
troops. 

Great Britain, who, at the same time we declared war 
against her, was engaged in a mighty struggle with the colos- 
sal power of France, found herself, by the overthrow of 
Napoleon, at liberty to direct her fleets and armies exclusively 
against the United States. Our government, despairing of 
extorting from Great Britain a relinquishment of their obnoxious 
claim, and foreseeing only an accumulation of miseries from 
an obstinate prosecution of the war, wisely directed their nego- 
tiators, in concluding a treaty of peace, to " omit any stipulation 
on the subject of impressment." The instruction was obeyed, 
and the treaty, which once more restored to us the blessings 
of peace which we had rashly cast away, contained not the 
most distant allusion to the subject of impressment, nor did it 
provide for the surrender of a single American sailor detained 
in the service of the British Navy, and thus, by the confession 
of the federal government, " the United States had appealed 
to arms in vain." 

Bnt was the conduct of Great Britain more consistent with 
true wisdom than that of her assailants ? Although she must 
be regarded in this war as the victorious party, not having 
surrendered the claim on account of which it was waged ; yet, 
at what an immense cost did she avoid the surrender? To 
retain the privilege of taking from American merchant vessels 
a few straggling seamen, she encountered a three years war, in 
which 2,422 of her vessels were captured by the Americans ; 
more vessels probably than all the seamen she had ever recov- 
ered by impressment! In return for these losses, and for the 
cost of the war, and the consequent additions to her debt and 
taxes, she retained a claim, which, for the last twenty-six 
years, she has not found it necessary to enforce. 
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